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HART & SON, — 


Violin Dealers and Makers, 
and Experts in Old Violins, 


28, WARDOUR STREET, LONDON, W. 


ESSRS. HART & SON are widely known throughout the world as dealers in the : 


- 
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violins of the old masters of Cremona and other famous schools, and their opinio: nas 
judges is accepted as final, Their collection of violins, violas and violoncellos is indis- 
putably the richest and most varied in the world. 


q If intending purchasers will communicate with them, and give an idea of the class 
of instrument they seek, every information will be furnished by return. 


‘The Violin, Its Famous Makers and their Imitators,’ by 
the late Mr. George Hart, is recognized in England, 
France and America as the standard work on the sub- * | 
ject, and is invariably referred to in all legal disputes 
concerning the authenticity of violins. 


While Hart & Son havea unique collection of such famous instruments as ‘those of 
Stradivari, the Amati, Ruggeri, Carlo Bergonzi, G. B, Guadagnini, Landolfi, and the Gag- 
liano family,they have taken special pains to acquire a large number of violins by Italian 
and other European makers, which, while more moderate in price, cannot fail to give satis- 
faction, especially in the matter of tone, both to the professional and the amateur. These 
instruments are, steadily appreciating in value, and in a few years will not be obtainable at 
double their present price. A protection to buyers is found in the fact that the guarantee of 
Hart & Son as to the genuineness of any instrument is considered indisputable throughout 
Eurore and the United States. 
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THE ARGYLL GALLERY: 
Messrs. GLENDINING & Co.,.Ltd., 


Fine Art Lluctioneers, 
HOLD EVERY MONTH A SPECIAL AUCTION SALE OF 


Valuable VIOLINS, VIOLAS, VIOLONCELLOS, 
& DOUBLE BASSES, BOWS, etc., etc. 


Particulars of which can be obtained on application. 








TERMS—-Ten per cent. on the price realized. 
Sole charge if not sold, Two Shillings and Sixpence per instrument. 








Valuable Instruments can be included in this Sale if received promptly. 


GLENDINING & Co., Ltd., 
7, Argyl! Street, Oxford’ Circus, London, W. 





NEw CREMONA VIOLINS 


Also\New Cremona Violas and Violoncellos 
SEIFERT & GROSSMANN). 





PRICES from £12 10 O. 


The New Cremona Instruments are, immediately after constructions 
perfectly equivalent to those by the most eminent Italian masters, and excel, 
above all, by their extraordinarily easy touch, and their equable, soft, great 
and generous tone. These excellent qualities of theirs are never lost, and we 
therefore guarantee fully the durability of their tone, provided nothing be 
changed afterwards in their acoustic proportions. 





NEW CATALOGUE READY; sent post free on application. 









SoLE REPRESENTATIVES: 


BREITKOPF & HARTEL, 54, Great Marlborough St., London, W. 
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Art of the Month. 


When Mr. Joseph Holbrooke ‘ventures’ 
—as he describes it—to give a concert, it 
always* arouses unusual interest. Steinway 
Hall was filled on January 29th, when 
this master of the Neo-British school 
ntroduced several new works. We uhder- 
stand that Mr. Holbrooke is visiting the 
United States with a peer whose artistic 
tastes are well known. There is little doubt 
that our cousins across the Atlantic) will 
appreciate the composer's gifts, and make us 
realize afresh that no one is a prophet in his 
own country. Two vocal numbers remain 
the most Strongly with us. The first was the 
scena from his opera, ‘ Marino Faliero.’ 
This Was sung by Mr. Andrew Black ‘ with 
great courage,’ as the composer cynically 
remarks im the footnote, in 1906, at the 
Bristol Festival. All the Byronic passion of 
the verse is vividly reflected in the musik 
The other number was * Varenka’s’ Song,’ 
taken from an opera the performance of 
which, the composer tells us, he is ‘still 
patiently. waiting.” So are we, then why 
despair? A group of new songs was intro 
duced by Miss Grainger Kerr, entitled 
‘Landscapes.’ ‘Come, let us make love 
deathless,’ and ‘A Voice’ were both in Mr. 
Holbrooke’s most characteristic style, and 
.their emotion made strong contrast to items 
of a lighter-vein, such as ‘Summer Sweet’ 
and ‘Tag Bobtail.’ The composer, never- 
theless, has not yet surpassed his beautiful 
song of ‘Annabel Lee,’ and this was heard 
again with increased pleasure. The last item 
on the programme was exceedingly clever for 


all that. Mr. Holbrooke and Mr. Henry 
Bird were.associated in a series of variations 
by two pianos on the air ‘ Three Blind Mice.’ 

The violoncello is such an exacting instru- 
ment that there are few who master its 
difficulties or who can obtain a seductive tone. 
Amongst those who have succeeded: in ob- 
taining its secret must be placed Alexandre 
Barjansky, the Russian ‘cellist, who made a 
first appearance in England at the Bechstein 
Hall. on January 29th. After his perform 
ance of Lalo’s Concerto in D minor it was at 
once apparent that he was a ‘cellist of 
exceptional ability. His tone is strong and 
confident, and of a rich, full quality, while 
his phrasing reveals the temperament and 
instinct of the real artist. He is sometimes 
tempted to sacrifice beauty of tone to power, 
in the bravura passages. Otherwise, his 
technique is smooth and facile, while there is 
a lyrical charm about his cantabile. There 
were moments when his playing was of rare 
beauty, as, for example, in Svendsen's 
Romance and Schumann’s Abendlied. Saint 
Saéns Concerto in A minor served further to 
display the executive and artistic gifts of 
this brillaint artist. 

The second concert of British chamber 
music was given by -the Marion Scott 
Quartet at AZolian Hall on January 2oth. 
Of Purcell’s Sonata in B minor for two 
violins, violoncello, and piano the quartet 
gave a good ar reading. Mr. James 
Friskin’s Phantasie in E minor followed. 
Here the playing, as in Dr. Walford Davies's 
Quartet in C that followed, suffered some 
what from the incorrect . intonation of the 
first violin. 
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14 THE CREMONA. 


[he ease with which instruction can be 
combined with pleasure was exemplified at 
the Steinway Hall on January 30th, when the 
third of the concerts for children and young 
students was given. The first part of the 
programme consisted of .a discussion upon 
the history of the Viol family, in which Mr. 
E. Van der Straeten explained the various 
metamorphoses that the family of viols had 
undergone, together with the music it accom 
panied. The second part of the programme 
consisted of various illustrations of old-world 
music at, the hands of the talented members 
f the Chaplin family and the lecturer. 

At their chamber concert at the /®olian 
Hall, on January 26th, the London Trio 
performed for the first time a Phantasie-Trio, 
by John Ireland, that gained the third prize 
in the Cobbett competition of the! Worshipful 
Company of Musician [tis a musicianly, 
well-constructed little work, where the ideas 
are expressed in a clear, straightforward 

uiner, and are, of a melodic type, while the 

1usic, as a whole, is refreshingly bright and 


breezy. The Trio’s playing of Brahms’s Trio in 
Bb major brought out the strength and character 
of the music. Mr. Whitehouse, whose ’cello 


playing always gives 
} 


g delight, performed in 
1is accomplished style solos by Haydn, Max 
Reger and Fitzenhagen. 

Mr. Orton Bradley and M Michael 
Dawson gave a recital at Steinway Hall on 
January 12th. They selected for their con 
certed work, Bach’s Sonata No. 3 in E major, 
and César Franck’s sonata for piano and 

iolin. Mr. Bradley brought forward for his 
solos two: of MacDowell’s attractive sea 
pieces, an intermezzo of Schytte’s, and an 
étude by Henselt, and gave thoughtful inter 
pretations of the music. 

The Queen gave her patronage to the third 
f the present series of the Brinsmead con 


certs, which took place on January 21st, at 
the St. James’s Hall. The celebrated Swedish 


pianist, Miss Johanne Stockmar, wa’ heard 


in a Chopin group, including the Nocturne in 
C minor, and Liszt's ‘ Liebeslied’ and ‘ Taran 
tel Phe beautiful Liebslieder Walzes of 
Brahms were performed by the Watkin Mills 
Quartet. (Miss Ada Forrest, Miss Gertrude 
Ionsdale, Mr. Anderson. Nicol, and Mr. 
Watkin Mills Mr. Watkin Mills who was 
in his best form, contributed a recitative and 
aria from Bach's cantata, ‘ Song of Pan.’ 
With the exception of Schumann's Quartet 
in A major and Schubert's in D minor, the 
rest of the programme which Miss Evange- 
line Florence and the Wessely Quartet had 
provided for their « ert at the Salle Erard 
on January 21st, sntirely made up of the 


compositions by Mr. W. Tollemache, Mr. 
Tollemache seems to be more at his ease in 
his instrumental! writing than asa song writer. 
His Quartet in D minor, exceflently played 
by the Wessely Quartet, gives evidence that 
he favours the diatonic scale in writing, thus 
reminding one of the works of Haydn and 
Mozart, his music generally is strikingly 
devoid of any chromatic colouring. However, 
Mr. Tollemache would add to the effect of 
his songs if he could give something stronger 
in his accompaniments. Every praise is due 
to the reading which the Wessely Quartet 
secured in Schumann’s Quartet in A major. 

A first appearance was made on February 
3rd, at the AZolian Hall, by Miss Connie Van 
Hulst, a young Dutch violinist. Her pet 
formance of ‘Tartini’s Sonata in G munor 
revealed a cultured style, a broad tone and an 
intelligent appreciation of the music. \The 
technique was irreproachable in its clear, 
facile execution. 

The programme of the third concert given 
by the Wessely String Quartet; at the Bech- 
stein Halil, on February 3rd, commenced 
with Moz Quartet in D, the tone was 
delightfully bright, and the ‘ensemble’ be- 
yond praise. The writing of chamber musk 
has ever been a labour of love rather than a 
source of financial profit, and, though Mr. 
Bax, two movements from whose Quintet in 
G came next, is to congratulated upon having 
set his art before other mundane considera- 
tions, it must be said that his music is perhaps 
more daring than grateful. The Lento was 
more pleasing, musically speaking, than the 
preceding Allegro vivace. 

Professor Julius Klengel, who gave his 
only violoncello recital at the Bechstein Hall, 
on January 11th, is a musician who is able, to 
show his versatility of stylein all kinds of music. 
Thus, in Bach’s Suite. in E flat major, for 
violoncello alone, his reading was a interesting 
one. The first movement of Haydn's Con- 
certo in D major brought out Professor 
Klengel’s finished sense of phrasing as did an 
Aria by Max Keger. Two compositions 
from the concert giver’s own pen were in- 
cluded in the programme entitled ‘ Wiegenlied’ 
and ‘Scherzo.’ Both are pleasant pieces, 
wherein the composer has brought out the 
resources of his instrument with the happiest 
‘tects. 

The Brussels Quartet on January 18th, at 
the Bechstein Hall, gave their second and 
last concert of the season. Throughout the 
performance their wonderful balance of tone, 
uniformity of rhythm, brilliance of execution, 
and artistic restraint, all testified to the full 
and perfect’ control which these musicians 
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exercise. Three quartets made up the pro- 
gramme, namely, Grieg’s in G minor, Ditters- 
dorf’s in E flat major, and Beethoven’s in E 
minor. Perhaps the Grieg Quartet was the 
most striking interpretation of the three, 
because of the admirable manner. in which 
the executants revealed the hidden beauties 
with which the work abounds, while the 
glamour of, romanticism which clothed the 
second movement was truly fascinating in its 
subtle effect. Dittersdorf's Quartet also 
received a fine interpretation. 


’ ‘ 
Auction Prices. 

At Messrs. Glendining & Co’s., Argyll 
Galleries on January 2oth, the hammer fell 
at the following prices : ’ 

Violins— 

A fine old Klotz violin £5 2s. 6d., David 
Hopf £3 17s. 6d., Italian by Zonali, Venice 
1785 £5, Italian by Francesco Rugger 
£15 tos., Italian by Januarius Gagliano of 

Naples £5 17s. 6d., Italian by Joseph Rocca 
of Turin £3 7s. 6d. Italian by C. F, 
Landolplius of Milan /12. French by 
Salomon of Paris £5 12s. 4d., Italian by 
Joannes Florinus . Guidantus . of Bologna 
£3 3s., Amati school in case £5 5s., Siegemund 
Dyonis Lugimeyer, Vienna, 1769, with bow in 
case £2 17s. 6d. 

Cello—George Panormo £4 7s. 6d. 


‘The Violinist.’ 


Richard de Herter. 


ORN of Austrian’ parents at Bucharest, 
his playing soon won him a certain 
celebrity as a child-prodigy. He worked 

at the Conservatories in Bucharest and 
Brussels, leaving the latter at fourteen, having 
won all the distinctions and prizes including 
the gold medal. He then studied for two 
years under Dr. Joseph Joachim and later, at 
nineteen, started touring the principal cities 
of Europe. One of the Viennese critics 
wrote, ‘ we have heard nothing so marvellous, 
so imaginative, on the violin since Joachim 
and Sarasate;’ and he played before H.M. 
The Queen Carmena Sylva, several times 
with conspicuous success. 

His continental successes encouraged him 
to visit America where he was much appre- 
ciated. After a year’s tour he returned to 
London. Then he visited South America 
and immediately after New York again, where 
he is a firm favourite. The Rhine cities next 
claimed his attention, and thea he again came 
here, and recently he played before President 
Fallitres, who was most complimentary. 











ART OF THE MONTH. 


Herr Kreisler. 


PROGRAMMI 
Allegro—Andante—Finale ... Viotti 
Herr FRITZ KREISLER 


CONCERTO ... 


Sone ... «- ‘ Divintés du Styx’ 4 
Miss LINDA O'HARA. 

Apvacio & Fuaur in G minor (for Violin alone) Bac/ 

IntTRODUCTION & ScHERZzO (for Violin alone)  <Kreisles 

= Herr KREISLER 

SONGS ... ‘Still wie die nacht’ ..» Carl Bohn 

‘Der Tod und das madchen’ Schubert 
‘ Till I wake’ ... Woodforde-Finden 
Miss O’HARA, 

SLAVE DANCE we ate ie e Dvorak 
ZAPATEADO . ies ion « Savrasate 
Herr KREISLER. 

Soncs .... ‘My Love loves me to-day’ Adela Vern 
‘In Haven’... as bie Elgar 
‘To-morrow ‘ Katherine Barry 

Miss O’HARA. 
CaPRICcIoso ; one k Saint-Saens 
RKuAPsoDIE PIEDMONTE: : ose yinigaglia 


Herr cuniss. ER. 


HE musical world at Tunbridge Wells, 
thanks to Herr Fritz Kreisler, hada most 
delightful afternoon on January 18th. 

The great violinist, with his cheerful smile, 
seemed to delight in playing as much as the 
enthusiastic audience enjoyed listening. His 
exquisite tone in legato passages, most 
noticeable in piano double stopping, and h 
brilliancy of execution were as remarkable as 
ever. - Unfortun: ately, the pieces chosen for 
performance gave his hearers less opportunity 
to enjoy the delights of the former than of 
the latter, 

The opening number on the programme, 
Viottis Concerto, was one of the most 
interesting items. Herr Kreisler’s delicacy 
of tone being particularly noticeable in his 
interpretation of the exquisite melody of the 


- Andante, and his mastery of technique enabling 


him to give a finished rendering of the 
brilliant Finale. Throughout, the intricate 
and difficult passages of the Bach Fugue his 
purity and evenness of tone were most 9 nen? 
As a marked contrast, the Bach was followed 
by one of the artist’s own « a Bi ch 
light and dainty Scherzo ushered in by an 
imposing introduction. Still in light vein 
were the next two pieces. Dvorak’s ‘Slave 
Dance,’ and Sarasate’s ‘Zapateado,’ giving 
Herr Kreisler every opportunity of showing 
his complete control over the bow and instru 
ment in the many staccato passages and left 

ind pizzicato. It was a relief, however, to 
hear again the full tones of his exquisite 
Joseph Guarnerius del Jesu in the Zapateado, 
after the muted ‘Slave Dance.’ Following 
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16 THE CREMONA. 


on this, the delighted audience was awarded 
with an encore, Dvorak’s‘ Humoresque,’ played 
simply and quietly with y little double 
stopping till the final repetition of the original 
theme, second phrase, Saint-Saens ‘Capriccioso 
and ‘Rhapsodie Piedmontese’ of Sinigaglia, 
concluding the programme, again served to 
exemplify the marvellous brilliancy and clear- 
ness of the celebrated violinist’s playing. 

Miss O’ Hara assisting at the recital has a 
powerful contralto voice, and gave a varied 
election of somewhat sad toned songs with 
the exception of ‘ My Love loves me to-day,’ 
by Adela Verne, which was the most attrac- 
tive and convincing her efforts. 


Dettmar Dressel. 
By A.R. 


NE of our portraits this month is of that 
engaging violinist, Mr. Dressel, who 


has recently been gaining golden 
opinions in Stockholm,Christiania,Gothenburg, 
Malm6, Copenhagen, etc. To quote from 
on very many eulogistic press reviews. 
‘Mr. Dressel’s tone is of an astonishing 
brilliance and colour, his bowing and phrasing 


are perfect and beautifully finished, his 
technique remark ile, and his harmonics and 
double stopping are faultless. Mr. Dressel’s 
name will very soon be amongst the best 
known violinists in Europe.’ But he is 
already well-known here as a serious musician, 
in exceptional player and Wilhelm)j’s best 
pupil. Did he not appear in November, 1902, 


at the old St. James’s Hall, and elsewhere 
many times ince? 

His name, of course, sounds foreign, but 
Mr. Dressel is a born Englishman His 
father was exiled from Paris during the 


Franco-German war, and settling in London, 
becoming one of the best professors of the 
piano since 1870. After his death, Mr. 
Dettmar Dresse! resided continuously in 
London, fulfilling, however, his engagements 
abroad. He still practises his four hours 
daily, which, with a little “‘army- of pupils, 
keeps him extremely bu 

He is very modes ichievements, 
nd, moreover, does not adopt that idiotic 
far-away-on-the-horizon, Relleas-and-Mélis 
ande mysterious voice and attitude, but tells 
ou quite simple that the worship of technique 

a fetish, and although it is essential to be 
technically perfect, if, thereby, one loses one’s 


soul, and incidentally, that of the composition, 
wherewithal the benefit ? 
Mr. Dressel has received much encourage- 


ment from his brated master Wilhelm), 


who steadily recommended him as both a 


thorough appreciator and master of his 
method; and since the latter’s death Mr. 
Dressel has had a much-increased teaching 
connection in consequence. ‘The pupil’s own 
feelings in regard to his illustrious master 
are best given in his own words :—‘ To know 
Wilhelm} personally marks an epoch in 
one’s musical career; he was one of those 
overwhelming personalities, who’ not only 
impressed one as a great genius, filling one 
with inspiration, but as a_broad-minded 
man, full of knowledge and full of humour, 
with a great big heart. I am proud of having 
been his first pupil when he came to England 
in 1893. 

‘ Wilhelm) was of a very retiring and modest 
nature, so that some little while elapsed before 
Londoners knew that the ‘ Geigerkénig’ lived 
amongst them. For those first years, after 
Wilhelmj took up his residence in London 
(first it Avenue Road, then in Gloucester 
Road, N.W.), I owe the Meister an ever 
lasting debt of gratitude. Instead of an 
hour, he used to work with me a _ whole 
morning, and if he was not satisfied with 
certain passages’or renderings of a piece o1 
concerto he would ask me to lunch and con 
tinue the lesson in the afternoon.’ 

Mr. Dressel says that before his début he 
used usually to practice ten hours a day, and 
seldom less than eight. And amongst his 
most treasured possessions is the fiddle-bow 
used by Wilhelmj on all his tours, which he 
received from Wilhelm) after his first appear- 
ance. Another very interesting possession is 
a large picture of Wilhelmj’s father—pro- 
bably the oldest living violinist (96), who ever 
now practises one hour his Kreutzer Etudes 
-bearing the following inscription: ‘To my 
dear friend the wonderful violinist, Dettmar 
Dressel, from his most ardent admirer 
August Wilhelmj.’ 

Once on tour, Mr. Dressel visited the veteran 
in Germany and played to him on a violin 
just made out of wood about 500 years old, 
which was found after the fire in the stone 
pillars of the Cathedral at Frankfort-on-Main. 
Wilhelm), senior, was so delighted with the 
performance that he exclaimed: ‘ How is it 
possible that you can bring such tone out of 
a new fiddle ? you have the tone of my August. 
Take the fiddle, it is yours.’ 

A few yearssince, Mr. Dressel was especially 
invited to play Bach’s Chaconne at the Ton- 
kiinstler Verein in Dresden. This wasa most 
ritical affair for a young artist, and here is a 
translation of one of the most distinguished 
German critic’s published opinion of the 
performance. ‘One can but wonder at the 
outward calm of the young artist as he steers 
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Professional Cards. 


We hope to make a special feature in our 
Advertisement Columns of Notices or Cards for 
Professionals, Masters and Teachers. 

Our rate 1s Od. per 4 inch, single column, per 
issue. 
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LESSONS IN TOWN DAILY. 


Mr. ARTHUR BROADLEY, 


Solo Violoncellisi, for 


stira— Concerts and Lessons, 
** Ben Rhydding,"’ 
19, Highlands Gardens, 
liford, Essex. 


Mr. Basil Marlo, 
TEACHER OP 
VOICE PRODUCTION ; 
. » AND SINGING 


Pupil of, and recommended by Commendatore 
FEDERICO BLASCO, Milan, Italy. 








STUDIO 
BROADWOOD’S, CONDUIT STREET, 
NEW BOND STREET, W. 





HEINRICH DITTMAR’S 
VIOLIN SCHOOL 
(Seveik Method). 

25 Years’ Teaching experience in England. Certifi- 
cated by Prof. Sevcik. Open to PROFESSIONALS 
and AMATEURS (Senior and Junior). 

For Particulars, write :— 


E. PAETOW, 40, Wigmore Street, London, W. 


The Petherick Quartette. 


Ada Petherick, piano. 
Leila Petherick, viola and vocalist. 





Eveline Petherick, violin. 
Dora Petherick, ‘cello. 


Available for Concerts, ‘ At Homes,’ Pupils. 


25, HAVELOCK ROAD, CROYDON. 








VIOLINS 


BY 
ALL BEST MAKERS 








Supplied upon CREDIT TERMS, 
YW/'Nosor's CREDIT SUPPLY SYSTEM 


has been « boon to thousands of Musicians in every part 
of the British Isles, for by its means they have been able to buy 
a good instrument of high-glass make, and to secure a position 
on the Platform or in an Orchestra which would have otherwise 
been debarred them. 


Note our) 124 per cent. 10 per cent, if paid in 3 months 
Terms | for cash, 5 per cent. if paid in 6 months. 
Violin is delivered upon receipt of FIRST PAYMENT, 
Cash 8 Monthe 6 Months 

Specialities :— Price Credit Credit 
Jean Baptiste Colin VIOLIN 812 ¢ B14 0 818 0 
1 do. m 22 0 240...2 6 0 


ao, 
C. Bailly - .610 0 614 0 70 0 
Jean Baptiste Colin ‘CELLO... 5 11 0 514 0 600 
If 12 Months Credit is required Catalogue Price is NET. 


Customer’s Approval. 
You see what you are buying before committing yourself t& 
purchase. 


Catalogue free on application, 


Winsor, ve BIRMINGHAM 














LIVING MASTERS OF MUSIC. 


Richard Strauss, 
By ERNEST NEWMAN. 


Edward MacDowell, 


By LAWRENCE GILMAN. 


Published at 2/6 nett by JOHN LANE, 


Can be supplied by THE SANCTUARY PRESS, 


No. 11, Cursitor Srreer, W.C 





“« BOOKBINDING } 
FINE ART BINDING of every description. 


Repairs carefully made. 


All kinds of Binding undertaken, 


Every care taken. 





THE SANCTUARY PRESS, No. 11, Cursitor Street, London, E.C. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 
The Comprehensive Scale & Arpeggio Manual 


FOR VIOLIN, 


BY 


LEON J. FONTAINE, L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M. 
PRICE 3)- NETT. 
EDWIN ASHDOWN, Ltd., Hanover Square, London, W. 


A MYSTERY SOLVED. 


HAT is the cause of the peculiar subtle 
quality of tone obtained by the old 
Italian Violin Makers? 








Not the model, because they are al! sor models. small, large’ 

flat or highjy built; not the wood, beca the same kind of wood 
een tr®d. both old and new, also the most ful copying, eacl 

and all have resulted in one thing—failure 

The most reasonable of the many explanations is that it must be 
found in the lost and beautiful varnisli 

The secret is undoubted n the varnish with which the old 
masters impregnated the al bent wood, altering its nature, thus 
making it much more resonant and increasing its acoustical 
properties 

Che fine Italian quality of tor and their beautiful varnish is 
reproduced in these new instruments, and apart from its resonant 
producing qualitic t also veu t ery instrumene eo inimisable 
beauty and a highly artistic apy 

The composition of the true varnish also accounts for another 
hitherto mystery, viz., the variation tone quality of each old 
maker 

Without doubt each of the old mar ised the same materials 
in his vari but each one used them in different proportions. 

W.A. can prodace at w each qualit f tone by the same simple 
means, 4 brilliant tone needing the harder materials, while a deep 
mellow tone with more volume and great juality on the strings 


of ’ softer materials 
Absolute proof can now be given both to the eye and 
the ear, to all interested, that the above are facts and 
not confusing theories, and therein alone lies the mystery 
of the grand tone of the STRADIVARI VIOLIN, 


From the late Dr. Joacuim 12th November, 1904. 
I um happy to say that I have a very high opinion their merits. 
he tone speaks casily and f a fine q 1 have seldom met 


th new instruments that pleased me so r 
JosErn JoacH™ 


From the Rev. MEREDITH Morris 





Author of ‘ Violin Makers of 'To-da & 18th July, 1298 
received the violin Saturday, and have had it tried to-day in a 
larve hall, I have no hesitat n pron ing it to be the best 
modern instrument I have ever examined id I have seen and 
examined a goodly numb. n day t i nagn nt, superb, 
Stronprer adjectives might be used t it beinw @ ‘ if the least 
xagueration I yood is beautiful and the workmanship perfect ; 
he outline is exquisite and diwnified, «1 the e of a Hogarth 
might long to gaze upon ; the seroll—the ci f the fiddle maker— 
narvellious combination of elegance | strength; the sound 
holes, the purfling, the interio he impress of the 
uner ; hand of genius; tl ni »> that used by the 
great f the Cremonese ters sheen and hidden 
fire would drive any fiddle fancier t stacies ; the tone is ricl 
and telling, and its carrying powe ready astonishing a 
hundred years h e this fidd f well i fo id where the 
Vandal that would ill-use it will throw lustre on your mana 
Long may you live to serve the cause of true art England 
Wm. MeErepitH Morris 
Fr id Fi bk 
th wf Oid | 1 eir M 
| Practical Violi school,’ & l5th November, 190 
I hav iad ypportu y of examining the four violins and I 
n only ay that they call for nothi t praise In point of 
finish they could not well be better I sign and execution are 
the work of an artist, the dewree of ellence displ 1 in any one 
point being maintained under every aspect that the instruments 
present ; ther no question as to the refine iality of the varnis! 
while the tone is really exquisite 
I shal \ no hesitation mm l such instrument 
whenever the occasion preset if ]. M. FLEMING 
Many other Teatimonials may be | pplication 


WIOLINS . £25 
VIOLAS ' ose £30 
‘CELLOS ove 4“ £50 


Made throughout by 


WM. ATKINSON, Church Road, Tottenham 


NOTE,.—W.A.'s VARNISH IS NOT FOR SALE. 





THOS. SIMPSON, 
Violin Maker & Restorer, Bow Maker, &c. 


(Late of Villa Road, Handsworth). 
Personal attention given to all Repairs. IMPROVE- 


MENT IN TONE always made a Speciality. 


16, Dr. Johnson Passage, BIRMINGHAM. 





By SpeciaL Appointment To H.R.H. Tre Duke or EDINBURGH. 
‘ SPECIAL AWARD 
SILVER MEDAL, INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885, 
FOR VIOLINS, TENORS’ & VIOLONCELLOS. 
C. BOULLANGIER, 


VIOLIN MAKER AND/SRESTORER, 


Manufacturer & Importer of the finest#rench and Italian Strings 


16, FRITH ST., SOHO, LONDON, W. 


DEPOT FOR GENUINE ROMAN STRINGS. 





Concert Direction KARL JUNKERMANN, 
who are the sole agents for 
Constantino, Kussewitzky, Tina Lerner, 
Zimbalist, and other eminent artists. 
are now open to book engagements for Private 
‘* At Homes,’’ Soirees, &c., for these artists. 
Representative for : 

RICHARD WAGNER FESTIVAL PLAYS, Prinzregenten Theatre, 


4 Munich. 
MOZART FESTIVAL PLAYS, Royal Residence Theatre, Munich. 


Communications to be addressed to- 
122, REGENT STREET, W. 
Tel. 14497 CENTRAL, Telegrams: DOREMI,’ London 
PARIS: 13, Rue Lafitte IXe. NEW YORK: ,1402 Broadway. 





Sale or Exchange, 


Tvade advertisements ave inserted in this column 
on the distinct understanding that they are marked 
Tvade.” ( harges LO ; 
Our readers, 6d. for 24 words-or less, and 1d. 
for every additional 3 words. 
The Tvade, 6d. for 12 words ov less, and 1d. 
every additional 2 words. 


Address, The Sanctuary Press, No 11, Cursitor 


‘Cyclopedia of Music and Musicians,’ by Chaplin 


& Apthrop, 1888. Over 1,000 portraits, facsimiles of 
nusic scores, autographs, etc., with excellent biblio 

iphies appended to each article. Best work of its 
kind Three vols.; quarto. Bound in buckram. 


Nearly new. Published at about £4. What offers? 


Fine toned Violin, soloinstrument. £21, or exchange 

r first-class typewriter. Box 13 

Guarnerius Violin, labelled. Fime varnish and tone. 
Late owner's seal on back. No reasonable offer 
refused. Box N 

An exceptionally good Violin Bow. Price 30; 
Re; ly G.E. 
‘Short Studies on Great Subjects,’ by J..A. Froude, 


3 vols., boynd incloth, 5/6. BoxA 
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DETTMAR 


towards his goal. His tone is large and full, 
his bowing a thing to marvel at, but above 
all it is the spirituality of his treatment of 
the subject he has on hand, which it is im- 
possible to praise too highly.’ 

Mr. Dressel has received many honours 
from Royalties, only last year the King of 
Norway made an exception to hear him, and 
the hall was of course packed; and the 
Crown Princess (in Stockholm)—Princess 
Margaret of Connaught by the way—was so 
delighted that she ordered another private 
concert to be given. 





‘The Cremona.’ 
Notatu Dignum. 


The Annual Subscription to the ‘The Cremona,’ 
for the United Kingdom, is Two Shillings and Sixpence, 
post free. All subscriptions should be sent t 

‘The Sanctuary Press,’ 
No. rr, Cursitor Street, F 

All manuscripts or letters intended for consider- 

ion by the Editor, should be written on one side of 
the paper only, and addressed to J. NicHoLson SMITH. 

All cheques and postal orders should be made 
payable to ‘ The Sanctuary Press,’ and crossed ‘ & Co.’ 


All copy, advertisements, notices or alterations 
must reach us not later than the 7th of 
each month. 





The Soi-Disant Soest of 
the Violin Makers of 


Cremona. 
By MAURICE MCLEOD. 


(Continued from page 9). 











As a rule the exact opposite is stated by 
players to be a fact to that which is nature's 
law; viz:—that the strings influence the 
resonant body, whereas the body influences the 
. stvings, and that is exactly why one fiddle is 
good in tone and another bad. And in sup- 
port of théir theory they assert that a violin 
improves by being played upon. Now 
whether played upon well or badly, this is 
not so. All that really happens is that the 
player is more in sympathy with his instru- 
ment which has got uniformly warmed and 
the two things affect the strings (if they in 
their turn are sound and true), and produce 
to the player’s ear, and sometimes to his 
imagination, as the strangeness of a new 
. fiddle wears off, a better tone. 

No, Stradivari’s violins were good from 
their birth. Here is a translation from the 
Marquis B, Ariberti’s letter to Stradivari, 


dated 16th September, 1690." ‘The mem 
bers of the orchestra were unanimous in their 


‘ statement regarding the value and perfection 


of the instruments, and declared with entire 
agreement that they had never heard a 
violoncello with so pleasant a tone.’ 

The fact is, the owner of a fine violin on 
which he plays habitually is never quite fair 
to other violins, however impartial he may 
wish to be or thinks he is. He will not admit 
that any other Guarneri is gutte so fine as his 
because he ‘s so accustomed to the tone of 
his own. Another thing has to be taken into 
consideration, the tone which sells a violin 
best in France is not quite the same tone 
which sells a violin best here. The French 
prefer a rather harder, ard more_ brilliant, 
and less raVishing tone than we like. This 
is fully exemplified by the recent test held in 
Paris, when a Gand and Bernadel instrument 
defeated not only Stradivari and Guarneri, 
but a host of others. .No names were known 
but the Gand and Bernadel and the rest were 
played upon by one man and he owned the Gand. 
Merely as a test, therefore, this competition 
was adulterated fooling ; as a guide to the 
tone liked by the Parisian connoisseurs it is 
of interest. 

Dr. Grossman, however, errs by infere 
in stating that no makers since the great days 
of Cremona have made instruments equally 
perfect to those of the golden age. I can 
mention at least three. “Elsewhere he says, 
leave but the artist to chaose and he will in- 
fallibly pick out a genuine Strad. I beg to 
state that he will not do so by ear alone, but 
by playing and seeing the instrument. Now 
the difference is just this, the violin is played 
at, say, 74 inches from the ear in which the 
smallest wave of sound—the highest overtone, 
is distinctly sensible to him and he also has 
the added effect of the vibration through his 
bones to the aural sensitive plant. Place the 
same player at the end of a large hall and 
give his instrument to an equally fine player 
and it will sound quite different, not because 
the instrument is any worse, but because the 
waves of sound are influenced by many oth 
considerations, as a full hall, the temperature, 
a carpet or curtains, the lines of the hall 
itself and notably its proportion. It is pre 
cisely these defects of acoustics which make 
a slow vibraio more effective than a rapid one 
in the Queen’s Hall, Langham Place, W. 

My experience is that few players are really 
connoisseurs of tone, or if they are, palm off 
the most strangely div instruments. on 
their pupils, which is not creditable. But | 
*See Brogemeyer’s Die Geige, 3rd edition, 1903, pp: 

¢ 54°55: 
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am inclined to believe the former to be the 
fact, because, it requires immense knowledge 
jo judge infallibly on these matters. It is 
easy enough when the violin is under the ear, 
but otherwise the difficulties increase with 
distance from the instrument. As Dr. Gross- 
man well says: ‘It is this strong direct action 
of the violin tone on the ear of the player at 
closest quarters, which finally produce a cer- 
tain dulness of the perception, a sort of 
‘getting used’ to a tone quality with its 
excellencies and faults; a instances the 
miller sleeping through the of his mill 
and waking when it stands still. I think my 
statement that players are rarely good jud 


of tone, is borne out by the fact that many of 
them own Vuillaume instruments which 
sound well enough under the « but which 
do not carry in the ort tra as they sound 
thin and sharp rather than large and rich. 
They certainly have a meretricious brilliance 


loubt the 
real thing 


in a room or small hall 


y player mistakes t} 


Dr. Gr nan states \ j truly that the 
esponsi vé ; of a violin is influenced by- 

(1) The } tion of the instrument 

ly in fa t decides its tone—that is 
hrough its resonance boards and air space- 
but also with respect to other parts less 
essential to tone production, such as_ neck, 
finger-board, ] ion of strings, et 

(2) The bridge ai sound post, both olf 


which if not properly adapted, 'can act mos 
unfavourably on the tone and responsiveness 
oO VION. 

,) Dy the quality of the strings, the con 
dition of the bow-hair and the amount of 
resin applied to it. 

Th 


Che player himself. 


But he has omitted one all-important 
particular, 


00 ilinued ). 


Cut Leaves. 


Published by Elkin Matthews, Vigo Street, W. 


Man and Maid’ by rth Gray, p. I-42, paper 
OV \ tle | « dealing witl ) juestion of 
Lo r reason for | It is in three 
par he Great Des Phe Con 
} il it y 
I ig by H. M liginbotham, p. 1-63 
book of verses, deals with Sweet Nature. 
\ I \ Wild Night’ « ‘ Love and 
Lovet ending w niscellaneous. The last is 
entitled Soldie Dog 
Poen by L. C. Bromley 1-48 Ss ally 
strong ver , I Voyage Uh I} Death 
f W The Rice Che Tryst » fine, but we 
hink best are ( f the Red Deer,’ and 
I ance ‘ Chis write 
vard to | fut 
ry f } i ‘ Great 
ie street W 








Published by T. Werner Laurie, Cliffords Inn, 


W.C. 

‘A History of English Cathedral Music’ by John 
S. Bumpus, cloth in two volumes. Vol. 1 with 14 
full page illustrations. Vol. 2 with ro full page 
illustrations. Vol p- I-viii., and p. 1-267. Vol. 2, 
p.1 , and p. 268-580. This work starts with the 
foundation of our English Cathedral Service and 


lates from 1549, from then onward it deals thoroughly 
vith the historical side of the Music, ‘Composers, 
Organists, Singers of our Cathedrals in a readable 
orm and yet in such a way that the work is really a 
reference and text book. on the subject We get 
historical and biographical touches throughout the 
work. There is a valuable appendix and Bibliography 


of the English Cathedral Service. Also a splendid 
index. .Mr. Bumpus has spared no pains as student 
and antiquary on his subject. His recent work and 
expert knowledge speaks for themselves, and every 
musician should have a copy in his library. 


Mozart Society. 
By W. R. M. 


ih Bar fourth concert of the season of the 
above Society was held in the Portman 

Rooms, Portman Square, W., on the 
afternoon of January 16th. * 

Che entire programme, which was an 
excellent one, was carried out by the Petherick 
QOuartette. 

Opening with Mozart’s ‘Quartet in G minor,’ 
which was received with enthusiasm, the 
audience were then charmed with the vocal 
efforts of Miss Leila, who later contributed 
Scarlatti’s ‘Qual farfalletta amante.’ Miss 
Eveline was heard to advantage in ‘ Sonata’ 
in E minor (‘ Felice de Giardini’) 

Mendelssohn’s favourite ‘17 Variations 
Sérieuses,’ performed by Miss Ada in her 
capable and masterly rendering, gave great 
satisfaction, as did also the charming ‘cello 
selections, Sarabande and Gavotte (Bach) of 
Miss Dora 
Che finale of the programme was a most 

njoyable Quartet in 6 flat (Saint-Saéns), 
which was rendered with great sympathy, 
and that complete ensemble which always 
characterizes the Petherick Quartette. 
PROGRAMME 
1 Mozar Quartet in G minor (piano and strings) 
THE PETHERICK QUARTETTE. 


2 Handel Lusinghe piu care 
Miss LeiLa PETHERICK. 
Felice de Giardini Sonata in E minor 
Miss EVELINE PETHERICK 
4 Mendelssohn. 17 Variations Sérieuses (piano) 
Miss Apa P&THERICK. 
‘ 
s Richard Strauss. ‘ Die Nacht 
D. Scavrlati Jual farfalletta Amante’ 
Mi LEILA PETHERICK. 
6 J]. S. Bach. Sarabande and Gavotte (‘cello) 


Miss Dora PETHERICK. 


Saint-Saéns Quartet in Bb (piano and strings) 
THE PETHERICK QUARTETTE 
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Winter. 


Winter is here! And the Frost Sprite, 
Traces on the window panes 

Strange weird pictures in crystal light, 
Of Elfland’s woods and plains. 


Wrapped in a soft, white, snowy fleece, 
The tired earth lies asleep. 

Over. all woods a sense of peace, 

A silence still and deep. 


Silver clear in the vault of night, 
The glittering planets grow, 

Like far off beacons burning bright 
To cheer the world below. 


E. A. HILL. 


Bohemian Music. 
By F. P. M. 


Readers will not have forgotten the series 
of articles on the Czech composers, from the 
pen of ‘A. R.’ last year, in which he drew 
attention to the unique character of the 
melodies of this interesting nationality, too 
often unjustly overlooked. 

In connection with the jubilee of H.M. 
the Emperor Francis Joseph, Mr. Mojmir 
Urbanek, music publisher, of Prague and 
Leipzig, has published a charming volume of 
selections, chiefly from Smetana, dedicated to 
the Archduke Charles, on the occasion of the 
Prague Jubilee Exhibition.* The first pages 
contain a collection of twenty-four songs, 
under. the title ‘Zlata Praha’ (‘ Golden 
Prague’), including ‘Hej Slovane,’ ‘ Kde 
domov muj ?’ (*‘ Where is my home?’), ‘ Ku 
Praze je cesta dlouha’ (‘A long way to 
Prague’), &c. Jules Schulhoff’s charming 
caprice‘on Bohemian airs for the piano follows 
the songs, then Smetana’s dances, ‘ Cibulicka.’ 
‘ Dupak,’ ‘ Sousedska,’ and ‘Skocna.’ We do 
not know why J. E. Hummel’s setting of the 
sadly impressive Polish hymn ‘Z dymem 
pozarow’ (‘ With smoke of fires’) finds a place 
in this collection. The volume concludes with 
Smetana’s dances, ‘ Furiant’ and ‘ Slepicka.’ 

This delightful selection serves to whet out 
appetite for wider acquaintance with the 
melodies of fair Bohemia. 

‘Zlata Praha, smes z ceskych narodnich pisni.’ 
Copyright, 1908, by Mojmir Urbanek, picture wrappers 
and 16 pages of music with separate titles ; folio. 


BOHEMIAN MUSIC. 


Editorial. 


We-would take this opportunity of wishing 
all our friends happiness in the New Year, 
and reminding them that their subscriptions 
are now due. 

We give a remarkable sketch of Listz as 
one of our plates, to which we refer in 
another column. 

Herr Zimbalist is touring on the Continent, 
having visited Russia, Germany and Belgium. 
In Russia, the place of his birth, so enthusi- 


‘astic were his countrymen that they removed 


the horses from his carriage and drew him to 
his hotel in triumph. In Germany his success 
was very marked, and over thirty engage 
ments were immediately concluded. It will 
be of interest to our readers to know that a 
London admirer gave him at Christmas a 
magnificent present in the shape of a genuine 
Stradivarius, said to be valued at £2,000 

Miss Tina Lerner is touring the United 
States ; her success was naturally a foregone 
conclusion, but the reception accorded her has 
been greater than anticipated. 

Herr Kreisler's concert at Tunbridge Wells 
was a great succe The arrangements were 
undertaken, we believe, by Mr. Pelton, of the 
Pantiles. We give am account in another 
column. A few remarks printed in the pro- 
gramme about Kreisler’s violin may not be 
unwelcome. 

‘ Herr Fritz Kreisler is the possessor of one 
of the most valuable and interesting violins 
extant. The instrument’ belonged to Mr. 
George Hart, the well-known connoisseur and 
expert, and was looked upon by the family as 
a sacred possession, On the death of Mr. 
Hart, his son was overwhelmed with telegrams 
and letters from America and all parts of the 
world, containing offers of every description 
for this universally coveted treasure, but all 
appeals were in vain, as Mr. Hart refused 
everybody, not excepting Professor Wilhelm}, 
who had previously fallen in love with the 
instrument. One day on calling on Mr. Hart, 
Fritz Kreisler (then comparatively unknown 
in England), played a selection on the instru 
ment, and at the conclusion Mr. Hart 
exclaimed: ‘ You are the only person to whom 
I would part with that fiddle,” and Kreisler 
became the purchaser at the phenomenal price 
of £2,000. The instrument is the famous 
Joseph Guarnerius del Jesu, 1737, and on the 
tailpiece the initials of Guarnerius and the date 
appear in diamonds. The pegs and buttons 
are also set with diamonds and rubies. The 
case of this prize alone is worth / 200, and 
consists of solid silver overlaid with tortoise 
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Shell and decorated with arabesque and other 
Ornamentations of artistic designs executed 
in silver, and of the finest workmanship.’ 
Herr Junkermann (Kubelik’s great agent) 
has arranged with the following artists to 
appear during the season arranging 
concerts and engagements for them. Kusss 
witzky should be the lion of the present season, 
for no one can excel him on the double bass. 
We append the names wit Serge! 
Kussewitzky, the reno | double bass 
virtuoso and conductor. Sascha Colbertson, a 
youthful violinist, declared to be Professor 
Sevcik’s most gifted pupil; we shall look 
with that 


and 1S 


otes. 


forward to comparing player 

wizard of the bow and, pupil of Sevcik, 
Kubelik. Tony Hayndi, also a violinist, or 
great repute. Vera jachles, the well-known 
pianist. 


Production of MacDowell’s 


Posthumous Poem. 


ae IAL interest 
pert mance in 
Pe) ' 


hon, 


attached to the recent 
Boston, by the Boston 


' Edward A. 


poem ‘ Lamia.’ 


: Orchestra « 
Mac Dov 
his w 


ymphoni 


Ho 
iS 


rk the composer never heard played 


ind gnly quite recently has it been published 
by Arthur P. Schmidt. One of the first 
copies of the ore he sent to Mr. Fiedler, 


the conductor of the Boston Symphony who 
was so pleased with it that at the eleventh 
hour he altered the programme of the third 
of the symphony concerts in Boston, in order 
to play it and thus give Boston the honour of 
its first periormance. 


The work dates back to the time when 
MacDowell was a resident « VV iesbaden 
and it is the third in the form which he 


wrote. Uh 
Ophelia,’ an 


thers being Hamlet and 
' : 


vancelot and Elei 





In conversation with Phil Hale, the 
musical edito1 the ‘Boston Herald,’ and 
the annotator of the Boston Symphony pro- 
‘rramme books, Mac Dowel 1 that he “had 
written it under the inspirat ( f Keat’ poem 
f the same une, and tl ie had never 
published it because in parts it did not 
altogether suit him and he w ed to make 

me revisions. this work of visi was 
never done, but Mr. Fiedler, af having 
tudied it thoroughly, was most sanguine of its 
SUucé Ly that it is a most creditable 
omposition and very interesting. It worked 


yut well in performance, and will unquestion- 


ably be included in the programmes of the 


orchestra elsewhere 


THE CREMONA. 


Through the courtesy of Mr. Lane of the 
Bodley Head, we are able to give as one of 
our plates a drawing by MacDowell, It is 
taken from that delightful series ‘ Living 
Masters of Music,’ published by Lane, and the 
yne which we reviewed is ‘ MacDowell.’ 


An Evening Concert. 
By F.P.M. 


Che gifted organist of St. Mark’s, Notting 
Hill, Mr. H. Scott-Baker, gave an excellent 


concert in the Church Hall on Tuesday 
evening, January 26th Though still a 


have long known Mr. 
instrumentalist, 
He opened with 


young musician, we 
Scott-Baker as a 
composer and teacher. 
Beethoven’s Sonata C minor, op. 13 (Pathé- 
tiqu played with impressive mastery, and 
ac companied most ol Later he 
rendered Chopin’s Introduction and Rondo in 
E flat, op. equal ability. ° By per- 
mission of the Royal Opera Syndicate, Covent 
Garden, Miss Dora May (contralto) sang ‘ My 
n), and a new unpublished 
song, ‘ Yonder in the Heather,’ a pastoral by 
Mr. Scott-Baker, which displayed a wide voice 


successful 


the singers. 


16, wit! 


compass. Miss Rose Smith-Rose, a capable 
reciter, gave ‘Tennyson’s ‘ Revenge,’ and 


three short, humorous pieces with sical 
accompaniment. ‘Vanity Fair’ (Clutsam 
and ‘Sincerity’ (Clarke) were sung by Miss 


mu 


Lilianeo Newbiggin in charming style. Mr. 
Harry Banfill delighted the audience with 


Old. Shako’ and Nelson’s 
Miss Doris Cowan contributed 
(Goring Thomas), and the waltz 


Trotére’s ‘My 
‘Windmill.’ 
A Memory’ 


song from ‘Tom Jones,’ with \good effect. 
Mr. Arthur Parsons sang with feeling ‘An 
Kvening Song’ (Blumenthal) and ‘ Parted’ 
(Tost The humorous efforts of Mr. Ben 


Lawes niust not be forgotten. It was intended 
that Mr. Hubert Baker (tenor) should introduce 
some written by Mr. Scott-Baker 
for oncert, but his unavoidable absence 
prevented this. 

We shall look f 
oO! le I by 


ne th 
at thi 


new songs 


this 
xward to future work of 


Mr. Scott-Baker, from whom 


nye } ‘ } 
Des may ) ected. 
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Under this heading occasional reviews of music 
will appear. 
Published by J. and A. Beare, +186, Wardour 


Strex # W 
‘Caprice and Melody,’ duet for one performer on 
the violin and piano, composed by James Hyd 
Price 4 Our readers will be as astonished as we, to 
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Violin and piano music for sale, or exchange old 
viola.. Raff, op. 85, No 6, ‘Tarantella’; Speer, 
op. 4, ‘Sonata’; Rubenstein, op. 13, ‘Sonate 
Ries, alter Meister, No. 5 Hasse ‘Aria,’ No. «14, 
Duport ‘ Romanze,’ No. 13, Paradies ‘ Canzonetta' ; 
Hermann’s Louis XV ‘ Danse des Ménétriers,’ of 
Paganini ; Thomé ‘ Sous la Feuillet’; Vela (Milan) 
‘Petite Berceuse,’ ‘ Air de Ballet,’ ‘Romance Sans 
Parrles'; Reber ‘Berceuse'; La Tarche ‘ Danse 
Tzigane’; Sauret Suite Francaise No. 3 ‘Nocturne’ ; 
Sitt ‘Maschka Mazurka’; Léonafd ‘La Captive,’ 
‘Gigue,’ ‘Mélancolie,’ ‘Un Vien! Amateur,’ ‘ Angelus 
du Soir,’ ‘Valse’; Godfrey ‘ Meditation,’ ‘Solitude,’ 
‘ Romancero ’ Ernst ‘Souvenir,’ ‘ Romance’ 
Waley ‘ Romance Mendelssohn ‘Songs’; De 
Beriot, op. 90, ‘Nocturne,’ op. 123, ' Elégie 
Gade, op. 6, ‘Sonate’; Nedbal, op. 9, ‘Sonate’; 
Wilhelmj ‘ Romance’ ; Wieniawski, op. 22, * 2nd 
Concerto’; Schubert ‘Ave Maria’; Vieuxtemps, 
op. 8, Four Romances., Published prices amount to 
about £7. Will sell as a whole for 25/-. What offers 
separately’? Box B 

Violin Bow by Sartory, Paris. Silver mounted, in 
good usable order, 30/-, or exchange for stamp 
collection. C.E 

Wedgewood Supper Tray (mahogany) and four 
Dishes, impresse marks, original Accept 30/-, 
carriage extra. Box M. 

Beautifully made, well figured mahogany double 
Violin Case, with solid brass fittings, interior in pink 
woollen material and sarcenet, by G. Chanot. First 
offer 35/-, carriage extra. G.D 

Violin, three-quarter size, old Bavarian, good tone. 
For sale, very cheap. Box Q. 

Beginner’s Violin, but old and much better than a 
common new one. 10/6 (postage 1/- extra). G.D 


Answers 
to Correspondents. 


The Editor will be pleased to answer questions 
in anyway relating to music, the string world or its 
personalities. All letters to—The Editor, ‘ The 
Cremona, No. 11, Cursitoy Street, E.C. 


Correpor.—The spelling and date are certainly 
wrong, and the instruments were never written on 
or branded. We cannot find out any other 
instrument such as youdescribe. It is impossible 
to say the value without seeing it, but if you like 
its tone, and buy it at a nominal sum, we should 
not think you would regret it. Why not consult 
Mr. George Hart? Could you send it over for 
him to see ? 


R., Doncaster.—-(1) Published by Breitkopf & Hartel, 
Great Marlborough Street, W. (2) By Augener 
& Co. Why-not try the Brahms-Joachim series, 
or as simplified by Hermann, though. we do not 
recommend: the latter if you can tackle the 
others. 








S. W., Leeds.—We think you will find Dykes alright, 
though we have no personal knowledge of him 
If still doubtful, try one of our advertisers. 


JaMEs Situ (no address).—-Rauch. We do not know 
this maker, but the firm Rauch Bros. (Breslau aad 
Wiirtzburg) date from .1730-60.. Their violins 
follow Stainer's Cremonese manner, and probably, 
according to condition, are worth , 


J. B., Barnes. We do not know Koliker*as a maker 
Is it not a repairer’s label He is not known to 
have made any instruments, but repaired at Paris, 
1789-1820. 


Strap, Ramsgate.—We must refer you to back 
numbers. Certainly not genuine. 


Resin.—Your bow is probably genuine, but he always 
stamped his bows in Roman characters, without 
initials, in capitals. Will submit it to an expert if 
you like 


F.B.L.—No, it is not a faked name, but that does not 
show that your fiddle is genuine. There were 
two Marconcini's. (a) Luigi, of Bologna, 1740-1789, 
a pupil of Omobono Stradivari, and he worked at 
Ferrara and Bologna. (+) Guiseppe, of Ferrara 
1770-1841, the 1 of the prec®djng, and pupil of 
Lorenzo Storioni. The latter's instruments are 
slightly the more valuable—about £35 to {50 
but much depends on state and model 


PETER, St. Giles, Oxford.—We are sorry if you have 
asked us previously, but have no trace of your 
letter. Pietro Santo Maggini undoubtedly lived 
and worked at Brescia (c. 1630-80) What 
relation he was to Gievanni we do not know. We 
have seen one example with a lion’s head finely 
carved, and can endorse the testimony of the 
Italian you quote: ‘ Buonissimi violini filetti doppi 
a talvolta ornati con designi assai originali, Il 
costo 1.2000,’ #.¢. about £80 


BreGINNER.—Well, if it was unsatisfactory, and you 
can afford it, why not try our advertisers? You 
can then grumble to us.if anything of a similar 
unsatisfactory nature should recur. 
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The Romance of Queen 
Flizabeth’s Violin. 


By OLGA RACSTER: 


(Continued from page 2). 


CHAPTER I] 


O this mingling of tragedy and comedy 
had dragged al s way for seven 


months, wher \ugust arrived ‘and 
brought with it a further development of 
matters Early in the month a ball was 
being held in Greenwich Palace; one of the 
many fétes organized in honour of t French 
envoy, Simiers. A tournament between six 
ladies and a like number of gentlemen who 
surrendered to them in I mage, took 
place amid acclamations, and during the 
vening the accomplishes Oueen herself, 
danced, and posed to the admiration of her 
ubjects 


lhe flattering intercourse of the past few 
months had left their mark upon Elizabeth, 
ht her face was tened and 
Slightly tired 
dance, she had 


gracious almost to beauty. 

ifter r exertions in the 

eated herself, and was coquetting with her 
called h 


Simiers) when a masked minstrel advanced 


tle ape i she favourite 


rracefully towards het In and ow of the 
guests he pi ked hi way nevel once | ‘using, 
never once hesitating—until he arrived in 
front of where her Majesty wa seated 
Then, he ide her a de p reverence; pt 
ducing a violin most wonderfully wrought in 
juaint design and carving from under hi: 
loak His fingers plucked strings softly 
» test their pitch, after w 1, he reéted the 
inst é lightly against his left breast. 
Next he raised hi 18) vit 1 masterly 
freedom of cl 1, and allowed it to hover 
over the strings for a second though 
mesmerizing the sounds to come forth,.then 
he began improvise a tender plaintive 
melody which = quickly ittracted the 
1 iclanly ear of the Ou 
Her mind was just t so filled with 
romantic suggestions of love and marriage, 
that her spirit was well tune with the 
muinst s mood She listen to bis gentle 
trains with wonderful appreciation, and when 
he ce ised pl ying, comn nded nim = te Te- 
commen Obedient to her v his fingers 
began to chase one roth 1 a Dewltching 
‘coranto’ full of merriment hen he 
wandered ff into a li-known ‘ayre Ar} 
Byrds, and finally slipped into the familiar 


Chivey Chase.’ Her Majesty was veritably 
enchanted, she clapped her hands, and would 
have questioned the apt musician, but that he 

eemed to forestall what was in her mind, 
and quickly making a low bow, he turned 
swiftly, and was ‘lost to view, thus frustrating 
the Queen’s interrogations. 

On the following night the court was re 
gailed with a masque—a form of entertainment 
much in vogue at that time. Amidst the 
chatter and gossip in which the guests in- 
dulged during the entertainment, and at its 
conclusion, the masked minstrel of the pre- 
vious night again appeared suddenly before 
the Queen. As on the previous evening, he 
made a-sweeping bow, produced his violin of 
‘quaint design and carving’ from under his 
cloak, and proceeded to mingle ravishing airs 
and dances for her pleasure. 

lo-night Elizabeth fancied that he 
minstrel’s eyes sought hers with an almost 
Satiated as she w: 
with the admiration and adulation of al! 
classes, still each new admirer never failed to 

e her gratification. This romantic masked 
figure, in particular, interested her a good 
deal, as besides satisfying her vanity, he piqued 
her intrigue loving nature, to the end that she 
resolved to discover his identity It was 
with this object in view that she bent forward 
again to interrogate him, but,—as on previous 
occasions-—the minstrel was too quick for her. 
\t the first word she addressed him, he 
vanished from her sight amongst the guests 

Still, night after night, banquet, water féte, 
ball or masque, the mysterious silent figure 
was sure to glide in, until it became sucha 
familiar object amongst the crowd, that Queen 


and Cc 


audaceous eagerness. 


tiers learned to accept the stranger’s 
speechless calm, and abandoned themselves 
to the pleasure of listening to his graceful art 
without demur 


CHAPTER III. 


O** svening, about a week after the 
mysterious minstrel’s first entry at 

the court, he came as usual but pl ryed 

on Ss occasion with such exquisite art that 
he attracted many of the courtiers round him 
and these in an idle frame of mind began to 


make comments. 


if 
I 


‘The minstrel again’ said one, casting uy 
his eyes. 

‘A pretty gift, but, why s 
We none of us know where he comes from. 
or indeed how he 

‘ Minstrel ’ 


) mysterious ! 


ontrives to get among us!’ 
exclaimed a third scornfully. 


‘A pretty minstrel, ’Sblood! more likely a 
secret envoy of the Spanish Philip ! ’ 
































QUEEN ELIZABETH’S VIOLIN. 


“Tf is said to have been given 7) the Ea 
Leiceste) hy Oucen Elizabeth, and has hoth their 


Coats of Arms in silver on the finger-board? Burney. 


This violin now belongs to the Countess of Wa 
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‘Sh!’ murmured a fourth warningly. ‘ Speak 
not so loud. What thou say’st hath perchance 
some truth in it, but, My Lord, thou must 
allow that he hath a pretty skill with the 
fythel, whatever he may be.’ 

‘ True,’ answered the man who had spoken 
first. Then in an agitated whisper: ‘ By my 
faith, friend, | would give my oath that the 
minstrel of to-night is My Lord of Leicester 
in disguise.’ 

‘Nay! Nay!” exclaimed. the man ad- 
dressed : ‘ knowst thou not that Dudley is in 
disgrace. He hath not shown at court this 
many aday. Thou art mad!’ 

‘’Tis Leicester I'll dare swear ’—-reiterated 
his companion. ‘ Beshrew me if this be the 
same musician as hath come here formerly. 
Look! man, look at his cloak ! ’ 

‘’Tis a new cloak my friend, but, what of 
that ?’ 

‘What of that? ’Tis.the very pith and 
matrow of my statement. Do not thine eyes 
tell thee that thou hast seen My Lord of 
Leicester, riding with the Queen, in yonder 
cloak, this many a time.’ 

‘’Sblood, so it is,’ exclaimed his companion 
thoroughly roused. ‘ But,’ he continued, still 
scanning the minstrel closely, ‘methinks he 
seemth too smock faced for the Earl. What 


say you?’ 
‘] say a bid for the Queen’s favour is well 
worth the loss of a beard. Well!——happy 


he who succeeds best, but, my faith, I would 
not wear the. minstrel’s trunks this night for a 
kingdowh % : 

Ihe gallants near her Majesty, had also 
observed the tell-tale cloak, but, none cared 
to be the first to mention it to her. Only 
Simiers, who heaftily recripocated Leicester’s 
hatred, mustered his intellectual forces for 
war. 

‘And it please your Majesty ’—-he purred 
‘the music to-night is more chaymante than 
ever. One might almost imagine this to be 
the divine touch of a fresh hand. Anothe 
enamoured Orpheus come to worship at the 
shrine of Venus. —— Men Dieu! Madame, 
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then continued—-‘ That man your Majesty is 
my Master. Ah" mais comme il vous aime, 
Mon Dien!’ Again he paused to mark the 
effect of his speech. 

* Pardieuw ! but what a skill he hath in all 
things’ —- meditatively. ‘Such a_ poet, 
musician, and soldier, were n’er combined in 
one man before. Such bravery, such strength, 
such gentleness surely deserves the favour of 
the beautiful Helen. Truly he is the only 
man fit to carry away such a prize!’ 

‘Fie my little ape!’ exclaimed the Quee: 
much tickled at the fancy, ‘ methinks thou dost 
forget, Helen married Menielaus e'er yet did 
Paris, fly with her. Woulds’t have a scandal 
at the Court ? Oh fie upon you thou ape, thou 
‘doth make my cheeks aflame.’ 

‘Pardiew Madame! your tale is according to 
the classics, but may not the reigning Helen, 
the Helen who rules all hearts create a new 
ending. Sacre diew! but, let her make the 
true, beautiful, romantic marriage with her 
devoted Paris. and raise brave heirs to the 
throne of England.’ 

The Queen blushed, smiled archly at the 
Count, and playfully tapped him. For a space 
they sat silently listening to the minstrel’s 
playing. Suddenly, Simiers gave a visible 
start. He looked at the Queen, then back at 
the minstrel with a shifty glance. At length 
he leaned over to Elizabeth, and cautiously 
whispered in her ear. Elizabeth, also, im 
mediately turned her eyes on the player 
She scrutinized .every detail of his dress, 
stared steadily at his cloak, peered at hi 
masked features, and all the time her ex- 
pression was changing from incredulity to 
anger—could it be? Surely~her eyes could 
not deceive her, but—how dared he! 

‘Monsieur,’ she said turning to Simiers 
with some show of agitation, ‘I doubt but 
you are right; ‘Sblood! but we feel assured 
that you are. The evidence seems to stand 
before our eyes, and with what a keenness 
doth the disgrace brought upon us by one of 
our noble subjects strike us——Alas! you are 
right Monsieur, this is no minstrel. It is 


thesé strains make me dream of my own~ My Lord of Leicester, the creature whom I 


country, strange to say. There is something 
in them that takes me to the French Court, 
and—and’—softly—‘ Ah! but how wonderful! 
I see-your Majesty there, and she is the envy 
of all present. Madame, your beauty would 
make all the French ladies jalouse, to—to- 
distraction. How gallants, poets, painters, 
would adore you, sing of you, praise you. 
Yet, there would be one amongst them who 
would love you more dearly than —than his 
very life.’ His little eyes scanned the Queen's 
face keenly to mark the effort of his words, 





myself have made, and yet he disobeys my 
strict commands and dares to appear before 
me thus!’ 

As she spoke her colour rose, her eyes 
snapped fire, until her vexation overpowered 
her and she jumped up, stamping her foot. 
‘Cease that noise!’ she almost screamed, 
turning upon the unfortunate minstrel. ‘ Be 
silent.at once! Such an occupation is only fit 
for Jow born scullions, and drunken louts. 
Cease the noise I say, or thou shalt be made 
to do so ih a way thou will’t not like.’ 
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(he minstrel let the violin fall to his side 
and stood mute before the irate Queen. 

‘So you have dared to come in spite of our 
commands. Have we not forbidden your 
presence here? and yet you presume to ap- 
pear before us. Take care, My Lord! take 
care how you do force our displeasure. 
Disobedience shall not pass unpunished at 
our court.’ She drew in her breath with a 
hissing sound, ‘but, for to-night go sir, go and 


a Is 

await our pleasure, and while you wait our 
will with you, remember that if your dignity 
cannot prevent you from committing such 
disobedient acts, at least allow the thought of 
the bad example you set our subjects to deter 
you from any further rashness.’ uring the 


Queen’s rapid speech, the minstrel glanced 


round as though seeking a convenient means 
of escape. But, the chances of getting free 
were very stall for he was surrounded on 
every side. Simiers’s scornfully triumphant 


glances, were an additional irritant to the 
minstrel’s position, yet, he seemed to seek the 
French envoys eyes, for he gazed into them 
steadily. The two men seemed attracted ti 
one another and for some unknown reason, the 
minstrel courted Simiers’s attention, and ever 
drew aside a corner of his cloak so that the 
cute little Frenchman « { not fail to seea 
device in diamonds n tl ninstrel’s breast. 
Immediately, Simiers’s look of scorn vanished. 
\n expression of mcern lurked in his 
eyes. He—most ave courtier—actually 
made an efiort to speak and hesitated, then 
iking heart of grace, whispered cautiously 


in the Oueen’s ear 
\t first Elizabeth seemed hardly to comp: 


hend what her little ‘ape’ said. She too 
appeared——wonderful to relate—momentarily 
disconcerted. Her anger vanished as suddenly 
as it had come, h olour deepened— an 


awkward pause followed. She stared first at 
the minstrel, then at Simiers in a half dazed 
manner. She looked at Simiers, she looked 


the minstrel. 

‘3 th,’ she uid, ‘w e hanged our mind. 
My Lord of Leicester, shal! not go without an 
explanation. Let hin e to our private 

partments.’ 

Escorted by her li and gentlemen it 
waiting, the Jueen passed ma] ically down 
the ball roo Her small dark eyes glistened 
her fair oblong face was delicately flushed; 
she moved with staiel; lagnificence. As 
he advanced towards the door she answered 
the acclamations with unwonted graciousness. 

Long live Queen Elizabeth!’ ed_ the 
ests and courtiers. ‘1 thank you, my good 


people’ replied the Queen, and so passed from 
thew view. 


(To be continued.) AANTLS 





Authenticity not capable 
of Absolute Proof. 


URING the last two years we have seen 
three cases in the King’s Bench Divi- 
sion with regard to the authenticity of 

various instruments of the viol family. The 
first was purely a question of whether the 
instruments in question were really by the 
makers asserted. ‘This can be, of course, only 
a matter of opinion, but unfortunately for the 
defendant, the law holds that in a case of 
suggested misrepresentation, a “very small 
amount of evidence only is necessary to throw 
the onus or burden of proof upon the defendant. 
Now to prove who made any old instrument 
is an absolute impossibility; even when 
it is easy to trace the ownership and history 
of an instrument or instruments, such as the 
Spanish Quartette left by the late Mr. 
Oldham to }the nation and refused by the 
British Museum authorities. No one living 
can prove that Stradivarius made them 
entirely himself or whether pupils working 
under his instructions did part or the whole of 
the work. The only other point on which the 
seller might have won the case seems to us 
to have been the fact that invoices tor any 
‘article de vertue’ are simply descriptions’ 
to the best of the knowledge and belief of the 
seller and not warranties or guarantees, which 
can be asked for by the buyer if he. desires 

usually they can be obtained for a small charge 

If the law had been fought out on these lines 
a very interesting issue would have been 
raised, and an important point probably settled 
once and for all, for the custom of the trade 
in antiques cannot well be ignored. The 
judgment was curious, for it gave the instru- 
ments as well as a certain monetary return to 
the buyer, without taking into consideration 
that they had been used and played on for a 
considerable period, and even damaged, a new 
neck being fitted to one of them. 

The second case was of still greater interest, 
for here a charge of fraud was also brought, 
and this although- the buyer had distinctly 
stated that he did not impute this to the sellet 
and did not consider him an expert. The seller 
had distinctly stated to the buyer when he 
first dealt with him that he was not an expert. 
The summing-up was distinctly in favour of 
the seller, but a Common Jury returned a 
verdict for the buyer, which was set promptly 
uside and a re-trial ordered. The re-trial has 
never come, and we understand all the charges 
are withdrawn. 





(T¢ continued). 
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Rudall, Carte Ml C0. The Poet of the Channel Felands, 


Readers will particularly appreciate the 
Have the SOLE AGENCY Musical Verses on Beethoven by this Author. 


for the famous GEORGES Py Waker ue 
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Violins, Violas, Robert Beacon. 


and Violoncellos. PRICE 2/6 NETT, or 2/9 POST FREE. 
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No. 11, Cursitor Street, Ch Lane, E.C. 
23, BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W. ice amas ia 
AMES NISBET » Limited. 
and 7, Queen Street, Dublin. ae ee 

















STAINER’S STRINGS 


HESE STRINGS are prepared by a New Process from the 

finest gut of English lambs, and, owing t¢ the use of a 

powerful antiseptic during manufacture, the finished strings remain in 
prime condition for years, even in the hottest climates. 


ONE QUALITY ONLY—THE BEST. 


Perfect Tone—Just like Italian. Remarkably True—Absolutely correct fifths, 
Very Durable—Stronger strings cannot be made. 


A Sample consisting of—3 fulllength €, 2 slength A, 2 slength D, 1 Silvered G, 


In neat box will be sent post free on receipt of remittance for 1/7, 
Spgciar Prices ror QUANTITIES. 























GENUINE RUFFINi VIOLIN STRINGS—E 8d., A 8d., D 10d. each, Post Free. Guaranteed 
Fresh and Direct from the Factory. 





Repairs carefully done by Experienced Whrkmen. 


THE STAINER MANUFACTURING Co., Ltd., 


.» VIOLIN. DEPARTMENT, . 
92. ST. MARTIN’S LANE, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON, 











J. CHANOT, Mirecourt, 1760-1830. 
G. CHANOT, Mirecourt & Paris, 1801-1873. 
G. CHANOT, London, 1831-1895, 
JOSEPH CHANOT, London, 1865; 


~——~ -- ~_—_— 


CHANOT VIOLINS 


are known all over the musical world, and it is conceded by 
comipetent judges that, next to those of the great Halian 
makers, they are the finest violins, both’ for workmanship 
and tone. This is evidenced by their steadily increasing 
value. The experience, gained by four generations, spread 
over more than a century, is now utilised in the production 
of perfect violins, both ‘for tone and workmanship. The 
wood used is of the fimest producable from the Black Forest 
and the Alps. These violins will ‘survive all ‘the cheap 
instruments turned out from foreign factories, and are a good 
investment. Those now being made by JOSEPH CHANOT 
can be obtained for from TEN to TWENTY GUINEAS at 


157, WARDOS STREET, LONDON, W. 
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Opinions given as to the make and value of old instruments for a moderate fee. 
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on receipt of Postal Order covering 
the order. 
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